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This report, upon contemporary literature suitable vik use. . Whe 

in Junior High Schools, is being made in regponse'to a defi- 
nite request. After springing a SEE upon several unsus- 
pecting Junior High School teachers, for a list of such 
literature, now in use, and receiving first a blank stare and 
secondly the statement, “There is next to none in our stock- 
room,” I came to the conclusion that the need for this infor- 

_ mation may be general. 

As chairman of the committee appointed by your president 
I wish to express my appreciation of the splendid co-operation 
of the loyal five who carried out the investigation, the results 
of which are incorporated in this report: 


THE SHortT Story—Miss Caroline Doonan, of the Newtor 
High School. 

Tue Loncrer Story—Miss Hattie J. Hawley, High School 
of Commerce, Worcester. 

BrogrRapHY—Miss Winifred H. Nash, of the High School 
of Practical Arts, Boston. 

Drama—Miss A. Frances Brennen, The Teachers’ College 
of the City of Boston. 

Portry—Miss Flora E. Billings, supervisor in the Boston 
Public Schools. _ 


In addition, the following references found in the Boston 
Public Library have been useful: 
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Literature and Life in School—J. Rose Colby. 

Roads to Childhood—Annie Carroll Moore. 

Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and Literature— 
S. A. Leonard. 

The Junior High School Idea—Joseph Van Denburg. 

Literature in the Common Schools—John Harrington Cox. 


The deepest passion that possesses any of us at any time 
is the passion to live. When our living is narrowed by en- 
vironment, by heredity, by duty, we escape into fuller experi- 
ence in the lives of men and women in literature. Since it 
is agreed that adolescence is a “period of greater expansion, 
of livelier interests, of deeper emotions, of greater sensitive- 
ness, of stronger appreciations, and of keener critical percep- 
tions than any other period of life,” it behooves the teacher 
of literature to place in the hands of the pupils the “books 
that will furnish such vicarious experience as will tend to 
make them more useful, more reliable, more ambitious, more 
sane, more happy young men and women.” 

In studying contemporary literature this committee has 
confined its investigation to the twentieth century production 
without intending to limit the lists to works already put out 
by educational publishers. It is interesting to note how many 
of the works, considered suitable, are also available at rea- 
sonable prices. 

In defining the term “suitable,” one or more of three 
qualities was considered essential. The stories should contain 
details easily recognized as belonging to reality, events filled 
with action, or situations which stir the imagination. Such 
stories will satisfy the natural curiosity of a child concerning 
children like himself or those of other environments; they 
will supply the wholesome desire for adventure; they will 
appeal to the imagination with its kindred emotions of loy- 
alty, patriotism, and idealism. 


SHORT STORIES 


In three short stories, “The Lie,” “Gallagher,” and “Little 
Kaintuck,” the emphasis is found to be upon childlife, action, 
and the appeal to the sympathies. 
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The Lie, Mary Antin, with its fine patriotic note, is an 
excellent story for use with Junior High School students. 
The problems of David and his conflicting ideas about truth 
become of absorbing interest to boys and girls. All the char- 

acters are well portrayed, but the figure of little David claims 
their sympathy and holds them with compelling power. 


Gallagher, Richard Harding Davis, is an illustration of a 
popular type off short story. The action, swift and urgent, 
centers about the office boy, Gallagher, whose daring and re- 
sourcefulness make him a favorite character with the younger 
reader. 


Inttle Kaintuck, Margaret Prescott Montague, is adapted 

for use with the young pupil because of the extreme sim- 

_pliity of the structure. The simple, natural incidents of the 
story suggest how plot need not be intrusive, while the strug- 
gle in the boy’s own mind shows that true plot material exists 
in everyone’s experience. 

The discussion of character invariably brings out a lively 
expression of interest in the wiry strength and ability of 
Little Kaintuck, while his sterling qualities—his loyalty to 
the one who had befriended him, his courageous, independent 
spirit—never fail to make an appeal to boys and girls of 
Junior High School age. 


THE LONGER STORY 


Longer stories, such as Lad: A Dog, The Perfect Trib- 
ute, and The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, contain 
much the same interest. They hold, because of the child’s 
love of pets, his worship of national heroes, and his delight in 
the experiences of a boy not much older than himself. 

Says May Lamberton Becker in “A Reader’s Guide Book”: 
“T am told that some folks think Albert Terhune’s collies 
know too much; I spend my summers in Vermont and noth- 
ing told of a shepherd dog can surprise me. There was one 
tale of his, though, in which a brave animal paused to quote 
poetry before breaking into a burning building to save a lady 
friend—that did seem a bit strong. Upon reading it over 


however, I found that it had been Mr. Terhune quoting the 
at 
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poetry, and not the dog, but the effect had been produced. 
However, I know enough about collies to believe in ‘Lad.’ ” 


The story is one which appeals especially to the boys or 
girls who own dogs. Such children find in this book points 
of contact with their own lives, enhanced by the enchantment 
of the printed story. The young reader who does not own a 
dog will want to own one after an acquaintance with “Lad.” 


A vignette from American history, The Perfect Tribute, 
tells in simple, forceful prose the story of the composition, 
delivery, and effect upon the hearers of President Lincolon’s 
famous Gettysburg Address. The simple story brings back 
to life famous names of Civil War times: Seward, Everett, 
Lincoln. It contrasts the “silver sentence” of Everett and 
the rough-hewn, clear English of President Lincoln. It shows 
the human side of the sympathetic man who was capable of 
befriending even those who hated him most. 

“There’s something about you, Mr. Lincoln,” the young 
Georgian answered gravely, with a kindly and unconscious 
condescension, “which makes me wish to call you, if I may, 
a friend.” 


The story is bound to create in the boy or girl of Junior 
High School age a new respect for Lincoln. 


How Chad, the homeless waif of the Cumberland moun- 
tains, with only his own stout heart and his faithful dog 
Jack to rely upon, came after many trying adventures to the 
estate of “Chadwick Buford, Gentleman”; how, in his new 
position, he found still harder problems to meet; how man- 
fully he met them; how he took the part of the Yanker in 
the struggle of the blue and the gray; all this is told in John 
Fox Junior’s Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 

The story finds Chad at the end, as at the beginning, in 
spite of his changed circumstances, with a “strong body and 
a stout heart. In his breast still burned the spirit that had 
led his racé to the land, had wrenched it from savage and 
from king, and made it the high temple of Liberty for the 
worship of freemen—the Kingdom Come for the oppressed 
of the earth.” 
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No young reader will soon forget Chad’s resolute ¢ “I hain’t 
nothin’ but a boy, but I got to act like a man.” 

The book is of the type that leads to eager and appreciative 
reading of wholesome books, and to the formation of the habit 
of turning to good books for entertainment in leisure hours. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The biographies, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, The 
Boys’ Life of Roosevelt, and The Story of My LInfe, furnish 
experience which enriches living, hampered either by city 
walls or too little contact with humanity; also the inspiration 
which comes from learning that the seemingly impossible has 
been accomplished and therefore may be again. 


A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After appeals to the child 
because it gives him contact with real life. He learns through 
the experiences of Edward Bok to meet his own difficulties, 
solve his personal problems, and interpret mature life. The 
average public school boy has sold lemonade, delivered news- 
papers, collected postage-stamps, and defended himself against 
hostile schoolmates. He reads the record of such events with 
a pleasant thrill of recognition. He has dreamed of achieving 
great things, of reaching the level of his own heroes. The 
story of Edward Bok shows him how to make his dreams 
come true; with the little Dutch boy he grows to understand 
American manners and conventions; he sees the dangers of 
laziness, extravagance, and carelessness; he learns that ma- 
terial success is not incompatible with high principle. He 
meets the finest type of representatitve American, and is en- 
riched by the contact. He closes the book with a feeling that 
he, too, can carry out the simple, direct command of Edward 
Bok’s grandmother, given to her children long ago on “The 
Island of Nightingales” far in the North Sea: “Make the 
world a bit more beautiful and better because you have been 
init.” 


The Boys’ Irfe of Theodore Roosevelt, by Herman Hage- 
dorn, is full of virile, spirited action that stirs the blood of 
any normal girl or boy. A child is naturally dramatic. He 
visualizes himself in the place of the hero, and, in person, he 
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shoots grizzly bears, explores jungles, leads the mad charge 
up San Juan Hill, and crushes political dishonesty. His 
warrior blood rejoices in the wielding of “the big stick,” and, 
as he re-lives “the strenuous life,” he captures at least some 
small measure of his hero’s high moral courage, his whole- 
hearted joy in life, and his glorious exultation in having 
fought a good fight. 


The Story of My Life, by Helen Keller, appeals very 
strongly to the child’s imagination. The book, presenting a 
situation outside the range of his own experience, tends to 
deepen his feeling and broaden his sympathy. An eighth 
grade teacher in a difficult city school tells the story of a boy 
who delighted in being considered a hard character. One 
day she gave him the story of Helen Keller’s life to keep him 
temporarily out of mischief. He dipped into the book here 
and there; then he suddenly screwed his eyes shut and kept 
them closed for several minutes. Finally, upon opening them, 
he met his teacher’s interrogative gaze. “I was finding out 
what it was lke to be blind,” he explained. “Must be fierce! 
Can I take the book home ?” 

The little deaf, dumb and blind girl is a very appealing 
figure to other children, who are quick to sympathize with 
her affliction, and to admire her patience and courage in the 
long struggle toward the outside world. 


DRAMA 

Perhaps more than any other form of literature the drama 
may be found to supply the humorous situation, the pathetic 
character, the sustained suspense, and the thrilling outcome; 
thus providing that variety which gives zest to reading as 
well as to living. 

The Dyspeptic Ogre, Percival Wilde, appeals strongly to 
the imagination and to a sense of humor. “The author, 
having conceived his rare idea, bubbles over with mirth in 
the execution, and graciously invites us to share in his enjoy- 
ment. All young people who like fairy stories will at once 
be attracted by the title and sub-title. And if there are any 
unfortunate boys and girls who are avowedly committed to 
a dislike of the fairy tale, they will, if they read a little way, 
be quickly attracted to this particular one, for they will easily 
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detect a tendency on the part of Mr. Wilde gently to poke 
fun at this particular form of extravaganza.” * 

Perhaps a list of the characters will suggest the scope of the 
appeal and its demand upon the imagination and sense of 
humor. The Ogre; The Ogre’s Cook; The Monday Dinner 
(and six others—one for every day in the week); Frances, 
who will be a week from Monday’s Dinner; Boy Scouts; and 
the Jester—all appear almost too true to life. 

The first speech—the Jester’s—sets the tone of the play. 

» After a deep bow, the gentleman in cap and bells says !—“La- 

dies and gentlemen: This is a fairy play: A fairy play all 
about an Ogre who lived in a Castle in the Calabrian Moun- 
tains (wherever they may be) in the Steenth Century. The 
Steenth Century, by the way, began ever so many years ago, 
and, by a most remarkable coincidence, ended exactly one 
hundred years later. Of course the Ogre is dead now; he 
died of acute indigestion one day after eating a particularly 
hearty lunch; but he was very much alive then! Indeed he 
was!” 

“Now an Ogre is a person who lives exclusively on human 
flesh (which is a very bad habit); but this Ogre is not like 
other Ogres: not at all. Indeed, he might be called an Ogre 
because nothing but human flesh o-grees with him.” 

The play is full of anachronisms. The Ogre’s cook has a 
rich Irish brogue: in the “Steenth Century” a telephone 
serves as means of communication not only with the butcher 
but with the Fairy Godmother; in the midst of a scene of 
cannibalistic threats, such a modern invention as a Boy Scout 
comes to the rescue. The whole play is delightful. Its kin- 
ship to the fairy tale wins the children who still have a secret 
regard for that type of literature; the satirical under-current 
interests the more sophisticated readers; and the rich humor, 
the swift succession of unexplainable and unexpected hap- 
penings, and the tax upon the imagination in visualizing 
the unique personages, delight the faithful and the unbe- 
levers. 


It is not easy to find a short play which fully satisfies the 


*From the editor’s notes in The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, 
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desire for adventure. The most exacting demand however, 
is met in the Kinfolk of Robin Hood by Perey MacKaye. 
The play is based on the old ballad “Adam Bell, Clym of 
Clough, and William of Cloudesly”. These merry outlaws 
are the chief characters. Of course they are supplemented 
by the stupid and disagreeable Sheriff, the usual deaf Porter, 
and the King and Queen who happen to be wandering 
through the forest at the psychological moment. There are 
a dozen other familiar echoes from the much-loved Robin 
Hood stories, including the rollicking jests, the delightful 
diction, and the apt jungles which roll so trippingly off the — 
tongues of these clever characters. 

In the four acts there is a succession of crises sufficiently 
thrilling to satisfy a movie fan. The first curtain goes down 
on Will vowing to go single-handed into the city of Carlisle, 
from which he has been exiled, to defend his wife from the 
unwelcome attentions of the odious Sheriff. The end of 
Act II finds him betrayed in his own house, just when he 
thought he had vanquished his enemy. The fourth act frees 
him from the gallows only to make him doubly an exile, and 
at the very end he gains the King’s forfeited pardon only 
through the intercession of the queen. 

“Gee,” said a seventh grade boy when he finished the 
play, “I thought sure he was a gonner that last time!” 


To the Junior High School pupils there is perhaps no ap- 
peal stronger than that which centers about interest in the 
problems of real life. Hand in hand with their well-estab- 
lished love of the romantic is the awakening of curiosity 
about the realistic. They long to know what people are do- 
ing, and saying and thinking; their interest projects into 
the adult world, into the habits and customs of other nations 
and of their own countrymen in other walks of life than the 
one which they, themselves, tread. 

What Men Live By, by Count Tolstoi, translated by 
Virginia Church, satisfies this interest, the more perhaps, 
because it combines with a graphic picture of the common- 
place a touch of the supernatural. The fact that the play is 
an allegory does not detract from its realistic qualities. The 
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appearance of an Angel and a Devil is in no way incongru- 
ous, for they do not communicate with or reveal themselves 
to the human beings in the play. Thus they give the effect 
of overtones rather than of real characters. 

There are three dominant elements in this play which 
satisfy the pupils’ desire for contact with life. 

The first is the setting. The very vivid picture of the 
want, the depression, and the oppression in the life of the 
Russian peasant claims the children’s interest because it 
shows them how another fraction or humanity lives. 

The human element exercises the next claim on their at- 
tention. A group of seventh and eighth grade pupils who 
recently read the play found no difficulty in interpreting and 
appreciating the characters. They liked and admired the high- 
minded, generous, impractical Simon; their feeling toward 
his wife ranged from sympathy for her in her hard life to 
impatience with her lack of understanding of Simon’s real 
worth; from the beginning, the girls and boys stood in awe 
of Michael and felt the mystery that surrounded him; and 
at least a few of them appreciated the humor of Anna 
Maloska’s attempts to capture a second husband. 


The third element of interest is the human problem which 
the play presents. The theme of the play is always a topic 
of earnest discussion if the pupils are led to see it from all 
points of view. In What Men Live By the skill with which 
the suspense is held and the curiosity aroused by each of 
Michael’s three smiles, quicken the interest in the great 
human experience here portrayed. Not until the last speech 
are we told what it is by which men live, but the children 
like to speculate as they go along. It is gratifying and en- 
lightening then to compare their conclusions with Michael’s 
words, “This much do I tell you'to repay your kindness; that 
men only appear to live by taking thought of themselves; in 
reality, they live by Love alone. He that dwelleth in Love 
dwelleth in God and God in him; for God is Love.” 


POETRY 


No longer is poetry relegated to the sentimental girl who 
is soothed, she knows not why, by the smoothly slipping lines. 
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Present day poetry is vigorous in subject matter and rhythm. 
It provides pictures of life, real, modern, stirring; and is of 
interest to red blooded boys, therefore ta the modern girl. 
The very titles show reality, the facing of things as they are: 
My Dog, Birches, For You, and Cargoes. 

To boys and girls of the Junior High School age, much 
of our contemporary verse is fascinating and compelling in 
its clear-cut, vivid imagery—its rhythmic swing and rush, 
and its appeal to all degrees of beauty, ranging from the 
exquisite bit of a fugitive mood to the clatter and jazz found 
in some common-place alley or town. These appeals are so 
interwoven in the fabric of the poems that it is difficult to 
analyze them and “tag them” properly. Sufficient it is to 
ring the dominant note and let the rest go. 

My Dog, by Jobn Kendrick Bangs (p. 133, “Modern 
Verse” by Anita Forbes) is satisfying in its appeal to a 
child’s love of pets, especially this dearest of all pets—a dog. 
The poem is a delight, for who among us is not a lover of 
the “little chap with the wagging tail,” and the pleading 
“brown eyes that look you through and through?” There 
is a pathetic note in the phrase constantly recurring—“T 
have no dog but it must be somewhere, there’s one belongs 
to me.” Let us hope that the little puppy, with his cold 
black nose will soon find his way into his master’s arms. 

Such a poem as Robert Frost’s Birches (p. 163 “Mod- 
ern Verse) with its realistic details, carefully observed and 
touched up with unexpected bits of imagination makes a 
strong appeal to the country child or to the little visitor to. 
the farm. He who cannot exclaim with the poet, 


“So was I once a swinger of birches, 
And so I dream of going back to be” 


must be very poor in life’s experiences! 

Other poems by Robert Frost are strong in their appeal 
to love of New England country life. The Cow in Apple- 
time is most attractively portrayed. (p. 141 “New Voices.”) 

The proud and noble words used by Carl Sandburg in his 
For You (From “Smoke and Steel,”’—Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.) form a wonderfully powerful appeal for “lean, clean 
men and women” in our American life,-—men and women 
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of vitality, character and of action, whom the “peace of great 
prairies,” “the peace of the great seas,” and the peace and 
power of great visions will encircle and enfold. 

John Masefield’s Cargoes (p. 125 “Book of Modern 
British Verse”) presents not only an appeal to the imagina- 
tion as it visualizes the ship from Ophir loaded with ivory 
and peacocks, and the diamond laden Spanish galleon con- 
trasted with the grimy British coaster butting through the 
Channel, but it, gives a strong sense of the world’s growth 
in democracy as shown in the types of cargoes in their ever 
changing march forward. The picture of the smoky, dirty 
British coaster is most vivid in its sordidness and “matter- 
of-factness” as it plies busily back and forth to supply the 
common ordinary needs of life. No longer does the com- 
merce of the world consist in bringing rare and precious 
treasures to the few, but the seas are dotted everywhere with 
transports bearing all kinds of commodities as well as lux- 
uries to the many. This is a valuable poem for teaching the 
changing conceptions in economic conditions. 


From the foregoing studies of selected examples of modern 
literature it becomes apparent that, given the sanction of 
school boards, it is quite possible to place in the hands of 
our Junior High School students plenty of twentieth century 
material furnishing “the vicarious experience” which en- 
riches life. In addition we have prepared a large list which 
provides even wider choice. The reading list of the present- 
day school does not need to be poverty stricken so far as pro- 
duction of good reading is concerned. It is still the pleasant 
duty of the teacher of literature so to train the taste that 
stories may continue to be “the delight of children, the joy 
of youth, the instruction of manhood, and the comfort of 
old age.” 

LIST OF SHORT STORIES 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The committee’s lists under Biography, Drama, and Poems 
will be published in a later issue of the Leaflet. 

The December issue of the Leaflet, with programme for 
the Fall Meeting enclosed, was placed in the mails on Tues- 
day, December 2. This was an ample allowance of time for 
the notice to reach our members; it is much to be regretted 
that in some cases the Leaflet failed to arrive before the date 
of the meeting. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Who know the meaning of thoroughness and who 
take pride in scholarly accuracy are in special demand 
for literary and editorial work of a high character. 


We are prepared to give by correspondence 


A Complete Professional Training 


to a limited number of suitable candidates who are 
interested in better English and who wish to fit 
themselves for a second profession. Those having 
higher degrees will find the course eminently attrac- 
tive and advantageous. 


For further information address 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Ralph P. Boas and Barbara M. Hahn 


All who heard Mr. Boas’ speech on “Mass 
Production and the Teaching of English” at 
the December meeting of the New England As- 
sociation, will enjoy the same shrewd and lively 
spirit in this text. The book is a history of 
English literature in the light of the social 
background which was responsible for so 
much that endures in English prose and 
poetry. 


Illustrated---$1.65---Indexed 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 


Graduate courses conducted on the studio plan in 
creative writing, play production and stage design, Eng- 
lish and American literature, and methods of teaching. 
Delightful location in an old hostelry high up in the 
mountains, only three miles from the Long Trail of the 
Green Mountain Club with its many recreational oppor- 
tunities. 


Those interested are urged to have their names added to 
the mailing list to receive the 1925 circular and to write 
for additional information about the school to 


HELEN W. BLANCHARD, Secretary, 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
MIDDLEBURY . - - VERMONT 


MR. JOHN GALLISHAW 


Formerly of the English Departments of the University of 
California and of Harvard University 


offers to a limited number of qualified persons 
A THREE MONTH COURSE IN 


WRITING THE SHORT STORY 


Places are already being reserved for the following Seminars: 
Spring—Summer—Fall Sessions—1925 
ELEMENTARY GROUP 
Limited to twenty-five students 
INTERMEDIATE GROUP 
Limited to fifteen students 
ADVANCED GROUP 
Limited to ten students 
| Individual Instruction may be arranged if desirable. 
; Write for detailed information regarding this, the 1925 Sessions, 
and the Extension Course by Mail. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 


College House, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. Porter 1358-M 


BOYNTON'S 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


A Textbook for Secondary Schools 


A discussion of American literature, made interesting by 
Professor Boynton’s crisp and delightful style. Its aim 
is not to perplex the student with questions of style and 
structure, but to implant in him a genuine appreciation 
of the content of literature. Omnly such reading as the 
high-school student can understand is suggested. The 
author has prepared a companion volume of readings 
“Milestones in American Literature.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place. Boston, Massachusetts 


“GRAMMAR IS NOT DEAD” 


“When boys want enough work to last for a week, when they 
want extra Problems for the week-end, when they protest that 
enough Problems cannot be obtained, when ,they brag, ‘I’ve done 
eight Problems and the rest have done only five,’........ 
ey oc te ee when they interrupt an unsmiling teacher in order to 
work on a Problem that is not due tomorrow or the next day, 
but only when it ‘comes in,’ I know that grammar is not dead, 
and although it may have seemed dead, it has been resurrected 


at last.” 
MISS EVELYN DAYMAN, 


Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. 


These were the results of the “trying-out” of Miss Herman’s plan 
for the teaching of English Grammar which finally took shape in 


STUDIES IN GRAMMAR 
By Mabel C. Hermans 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


